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Chariwaria 


“SUPPOSING an air-raid occurred over London, what 
would the B.B.C. do between the bombardments?”’ asks 
a correspondent. Put on a few gramophone records, of 
course. 

° ° 


A composer of music has retired to a small island off the 
South Coast where he can 
work undisturbed. This 
gives some support to the 
rumour that he is engaged 
on a Scilly Symphony. 


° ° 


“ PoLEsS TO ATTACK 
HIMALAYAS ” 


Bristol Evening Post. 
What have they been up to 
—massing on the frontiers ¢ 


° ° 


Another sure sign of the 
advance of spring is that 
bluebells as well as prim- 
roses are now being discarded along the arterial roads. 





° ° 


According to an authority, the tracing of imaginary 
circles in the air with a forefinger is a sign of mental trouble. 
Dialling on automatic telephones is probably responsible 
for this. 


° ° 


Garbo Status At Last 


“The Chamberlain is expected to deal 
with this aspect of the subject when he 
initiates the Second Reading Debate 
to-morrow.” —Daily Telegraph. 


° ° 


According to a visitor to the 
New York World Fair, America is 
adopting Britain’s favourite after- 
noon beverage. Many quaint Newe 
Worlde T'ea-Shoppes are already 
Open. 





A London actor is a member of a Surrey village cricket 
team. We hear that he has so far resisted the temptation 
to make a speech at the end of each successful run. 


° °o 


The print in Italian papers is too small and too crowded 
together, says a correspon- 
dent. This makes it difficult 
for keen students of the 
Duce’s speeches to read 
between the lines. : 

GW 

— 


° ° 


Achtung! 


‘“*Srr,—I have just returned 
from a winter’s ski-ing, during 
which I have come in contact 
with people of several nations.” 









Letter in “Daily Telegraph.” 





° ° 


A Zoo keeper says that [] a 
ten years is the maximum 
life of a wolf. So all we need to do now is to hold out 
a little longer. 
° ° 


A South American parrot belonging to a Richmond man 
recently laid an egg. Officials of the Egg Marketing Board 
are considering whether it should be stamped “ Foreign.” 


° ° 


‘“** We got this bolt from the blue which 
has absolutely upset the apple-cart for the 
time being,’ he averred, ‘but what we have 
gathered from you is that your advice to 
the Executive is full steam ahead. And 
I believe you can rest assured that will 
be done.’ ”’—Provincial Paper. 

All right; but no swapping red 
herrings in mid-air, mind. 


° ° 


Seaside concert-parties, it is an- 
nounced, are to be supplied with 
recruiting songs this summer. That’s 
the stuff to give the troupes. 
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S I. made my noiseless way 
towards the studio, a young 


man emerged noiselessly into 
the corridor from a door in front of me. 
(Everything at Broadcasting House is 
noiseless. ) 

“You must be the chap who wrote 
an article about us in Punch,” he 
accused me. 

I remembered him then as the man 
who had been responsible for pro- 
ducing the sounds of uncorking bottles, 
slamming doors, breaking crockery 
and so on, the last time I had been 
there. ‘That was me,” I admitted, 
delighted. “I hope you didn’t mind.” 

“Oh, we were frightfully annoyed,” 
said the young man. “You watch 
what happens to your next play. You 
wouldn’t believe how much influence 
we've got.” 

“Well, now’s your chance,” I said. 
He went back noiselessly where he 
came from and I went on to the 
studio, whence the producer led me 
noiselessly to the D.C. room. 
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Effects : The Sequel 


My script began, with great origin- 
ality, as follows :— 


Above the roar of City traffic George 
Birkinshaw is heard running up the 
steps of the Monument two at a time. 


It was, I considered, a fine dramatic 
opening, and I was very anxious to 
hear how it sounded. Well, at the first 
trial it was a little disappointing. The 
City traffic was all right (though I 
missed the cries of “In town to-night! 
In town to-night!” which seemed 
properly to belong to it), but George 
ascending the Monument was unsatis- 
factory. He sounded too much like a 
pile-driver. The producer addressed 
the effects boys in Studio 7D. 

“I think we’ll try George only 
running up one step at a time,” he 
suggested. 

George took the Monument at a 
more sober pace, and sounded like a 
Bohemian returning late at night to 
his garret. “I don’t know,” said the 
producer, scratching his head. He 
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‘Ah! now, I grant you—that is out!” 


turned to me. “I think we’ll cut that 
bit out altogether and start with the 
first line of dialogue,” he suggested. 

“How are listeners to know that 
he’s at the top of the Monument, 
then?” I asked. 

“We'll have it in the announcement 
at the beginning.” 

“As you like,” I said. I was dis- 
appointed; but producers are higher 
than authors, so the play began 
prosaically— 


George: What would not Wordsworth 
have given to be here! 


Five minutes later George had to 
fall off the Monument into the street 
below, and I had written a_ very 
elaborate stage-direction for that. I 
wanted the whistling of the wind past 
his head, and the rapid fading-in and 
-out of seagulls as he passed them on 
his way down, and all sorts of other 
local colour. Each in its turn was 


dispensed with. 
“T think it’ll be enough,” 


said the 
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producer, fixing me with his hypnotic 
eye, “if we just hear him yell as he 
goes over the side, and a dull plonk 
as he reaches the ground. If you 
like you can put in another line of 
dialogue—‘ Help! I’m falling,’ or some- 
thing like that.” 

“You’re the producer,” I acknow- 
ledged, bowing my head. But it was a 
bitter blow; and it was no consolation 
when one by one all my best effects 
throughout the entire play went the 
same way. “I think we’ll make a cut 
from the bottom of page nine to the 
top of page eleven,” the producer 
would say blandly as we approached 
the bit where the string quartet plays 
in the sawmill; ‘it doesn’t really add 
much to the situation. 

“T don’t think we can get ‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps’ played on the 
musical saw,” he would add a few 
moments later. “It'll be all right if 
we use a record of ‘The Lambeth 
Walk,’ won’t it?” 

On my way out at the end of the 
rehearsal I again encountered the 
noiseless young man in the corridor. 

“You know, I like that play of 
yours,’ he told me_ benevolently. 
“I’m sorry we couldn’t do all you 


‘ asked of us; but still, it goes quite well 


without, doesn’t it?” 

“IT think you'll like my next play 
better,” I said coldly. ‘It’s right up 
your street. It’s about three men 
trapped ina sound-proof room. You’ll 
revel in it.” 

And I stalked with noiseless dignity 
to the lift. 


° ° 


Astronomy Without 
Tears 


" HERE’S an eclipse of the moon 

to-night,” I said, looking up 

from my morning paper. 

“Hurrah!” cried my aunt. “T’ll 
get some smoked-glass ready.” 

“No,” I said, “the moon—not the 
sun.” 

“Nonsense! It’s much the same 
thing,” she replied. 

When I got home I found Uncle 
George busy with a telescope. 

“Your aunt has asked in the 
Sharpes,” he said, “so I thought I’d 
get this thing out. Will you put it up 
while I get a bite of something ?” 

When the show began only Mrs. 
Sharpe was there with us, and my 
aunt was busy handing her sandwiches 
and smoked-glass. 

“Now we must take turns with the 
telescope,” she said, ‘‘and Mrs. Sharpe 
must have first peep.” 


Mrs. Sharpe applied a wondering eye 
to the instrument. 

“It’s very—er—nice,” she said at 
last. 

“Nice!” cried my aunt — “it’s 
wonderful. Why, you can see the sun 
almost walking across the moon.” 

“Is that the sun?” said Mrs. 
Sharpe. ‘What makes it so dark?” 

“Why, it’s always dark at night,” 
said my aunt. “In any case we don’t 
get the light here for—isn’t it five 
hundred years?” she asked, turning 
to me. 

“Oh, it’s not so long as that,” I 
replied. “By the way,” I went on 
hurriedly, “that’s Mars—that red- 
looking planet.” : 

“Ts it?” said Mrs. Sharpe. “How 
far is Mars off, would you say, from 
here?” 

“From here?” 

‘No, of course I mean Greenwich,” 
she corrected herself hastily. 
“Oh, Greenwich!” I said. 

very far.” 

“T always thought,” put in my 
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uncle maliciously, “that they measured 
those things from Hyde Park Corner.” 

“Not as the crow flies,” I said. 

“No,” said Mrs. Sharpe, ‘the roads 
are so twisty there. I should love to 
go over Greenwich. It’s so open; I 
expect that’s why they chose it. Now 
I must fly or Pinkie may get frightened ; 
animals are so sensitive to these 
things.” 

“Do have another sandwich,” said 
my aunt. 

“No, thank you. I have enjoyed the 
eclipse so much. Good-bye. I wish 
I could get my husband to take an 
interest in science.” 

“Take him round a piece of smoked- 
glass,” said my uncle. 

“Well, if you really can spare a 
piece? Thank you. Which side is the 
negative ?” 

“That,” said Uncle George, handing 
her a piece. She went out holding it 
gingerly. 

“Stupid woman!” said my aunt. 
“It’s my belief she didn’t understand 
a single word we were saying.” 
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Letters from a Gunner 
XII 


Outing (the words may not be appropriate but 
the capitals are). 
training. 

Our guns are, as you may have seen from the recruiting 
posters, fitted with wheels, not only for the convenience 
of display purposes in the inevitable Victory Parade after 
the next war but also to enable us to move from one site 
to another with the rapidity of, say (being honest), a fairly 
large circus. I assume that when the enemy aircraft have 
discovered our situation and indicated their antagonism 
by a salvo of unmistakably but inaccurately aimed bombs, 
we move into the next field, thus causing them either to 
bomb the empty landscape or gnash their teeth in dismay 
at our prompt disappearance. If of course the first salvo 
is accurately aimed, the question does not arise. 

In short, therefore, we were to practise a rapid and 
orderly move under the watchful eyes of our Colonel. 

I was placed in charge of the various instruments. I can 
confess to you that a few well-placed drinks on the previous 
Friday had ensured that the permanent sergeant-instructors 
collected and checked everything that was required, with 
the result that with the minimum of supervision practically 
the whole of the instruments were instantaneously stowed 
in the lorry. The only unfortunate contretemps arose from 
the foresight of the Battery-Sergeant-Major, for he had 
previously stowed the bottled beer for the battery’s lunch 
in the fore-end of the lorry in such a way that there was no 
room for the second predictor. However, that was adjusted. 
There was a strong body of opinion that counselled the 
abandonment of the second predictor, but, with Hitler’s 
last speech in mind, I was adamant. The Drake touch is 
all very well, but this was beer not skittles. 

A little past our zero hour we started and proceeded fifty 
yards until the lorry choked and stopped. Fortunately the 
sergeant-instructor had followed us as far as that, and it 
was he who turned on the petrol-tap. From there we had 
half-an-hour’s run along a bypass before we reached the 
rendezvous. It is surprising how many traffic-lights turned 


Ms DEAR MOTHER,—Yesterday we had a Sunday 


Parade at 9 4.m. for a day’s 





“ You're wasting yourself ’ere—you oughter be in 
Monte Carlo.” 


to red on our approach. I must say I rather wished | was 
in the Associated Fire Services and could blast my way 
through on a clanging bell. But no! The pleasure-goers en 
route for the beer of Brighton and the gin-and-its of Goring 
would have resented that. 

The actual gun-position presented a scene of magnificent 
activity. During the week it is an unfinished building. 
estate. By the time we had finished with it we could claim 
at least a £2 subsidy for having ploughed up a good acre 
of inferior pasture. The only real difficulty lay in the fact 
that the week’s rain had transformed a hollow across the 
field into a sluggish rill winding its secretive way to the sea 
among the lush spring grass. On a clay soil the effect can 
be imagined. 

I have, I think, previously described the joys of moving 
guns by means of the winches concealed in the innards of 
the lorries. The three-inch gun was an inelegant performer 
at the end of a wire rope; having only two wheels, it 
frolicked like a playful bulldog on a lead. The 3° 7’s move 
with the slow dignity of elephants—until they reach a 
point where the laws of mechanics insist that it is the turn 
of the lorry to move now—an aspect of the problem of 
reunion that is unwelcome. However, the building estate 
provided balks of timber. We felt it might have been 
quicker in the end to build a brick track. 

Hence also the fact that our Colonel, a man of some 
impatience, I fear, did not actually see any of the guns go 
into action. 

Came lunch time. The beer was intact, but the predictor 
had been resting on the sandwiches. Asthe predictors need 
eight men to lift them the sandwiches had changed shape 
in a very striking way. 

After lunch we packed up and came home. But do not 
let me give you a false impression of the day. A good time 
was had by all. We discovered quite a large proportion of 
the things that can go wrong, and in most cases how to 
avoid them in the future. I have also learned what the 
devotion of a soldier-servant may mean. 

Gunner Killey is determined to take his duties as my 
batman seriously. He was a spare man on this occasion 
and, contrary to all the canons of military discipline, stood 
behind me and hissed sibilant directions to me every time 
he thought I was about to falter. I felt like an insufficiently 
rehearsed amateur actor—with the prompter in full view 
of the audience. 

But at lunch I forgave him. 
haversack the following items:— 

$ dozen rounds smoked salmon sandwiches. (“The 

guv nor let me have the fag-end,” he explained.) 

1 packet Bath Olivers. 

1} lbs. Gruyére cheese. 

1 small packet cocktail assorted biscuits. 

2 tins sardines in tomato. 

1 bottle preserved cherries. 

1 tin asparagus. (“I hopes you don’t ’ave to eat these ‘ot.”) 

3 grape-fruit. 

3 boxes (damaged) Turkish Delight. (“It’s Christmas 

stock, but the guv’nor said it kept.’’) 

I told you he worked for a grocer. And what a grocer! 

In fairness to him I should say that he intended me to 
share it with him. 


He produced from his 


Your loving Son, 
HAROLD. 
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Happy Metaphors 
(1) The Begotten Attitude 


“It must engender in public men an 
attitude of mind . . ."—Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
M.P., in a letter to “The Times.” 


Really, really! One might, we 
suppose, engender a feeling or emotion, 
but surely not an attitude! And what 
were our warriors doing? Not one of 
them leapt upon this fellow. 


(2) The 

“But there is all the difference in the 
world between a leaky dam and no dam at 
all, and the fact does remain that by that 
dam, leaky or not, a general conflagration in 
Europe has been prevented.”—Lord Halifax 
in the House of Lords, March 9th. 


Asbestos Dam 


Anticipate and Expect 


The Prime Minister received many 
deserved compliments for his delightful 
speech at the Anniversary Dinner of 
The Royal Literary Fund. He is one 
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“Got any devil-fish?”’ 


Word - Skirmish 


of the rare statesmen who do not on 
such an occasion boast that their only 
reading is detective stories. Instead, he 
described them as a drug. His remark, 
“Often I cannot read for twenty 
minutes without a visitor coming in 
and saying, ‘He’s done it again!’”’, was 
a fine example of mixing grave with 
gay. And he was much too modest 
about his own literary capacity. For 
though he does not write books, he has 
mastered an art which still escapes 


many of those who do—the art of 


saying what has to be said quickly and 
clearly; and his economy of language 
is the admiration and envy of those 
who disagree with him. 

But to what, you will inquire, are 
all these compliments directed? Have 
we become “Yes-men”? Do we need 
a knighthood? No! We hope by these 
sincere blandishments to lure the 
Prime Minister into the tiny company 
of public men who still distinguish 
between “anticipate” and “expect.” 


For he is, we are sorry to say, in the 
wrong camp himself, and if we cannot 
win him over the battle is lost. 

It might not matter much if the 
statesmen merely said “anticipate” 
when they meant no more than 
“expect,” as in “England anticipates 
that every man this day will do his 
duty,” or “I anticipate that I shall get 
away for the week-end.” But nowa- 
days too often the word is used in two 
different senses, not only in the same 
speech but the same paragraph. Those 
who prepared the Prime Minister’s 
first statement on the Military Training 
proposals, which he read (Hansard, 
24th April, 1939), permitted him to say 
in the same column :— 

“T anticipate (“expect”) that the Military 
Training Bill will be introduced next 
week...” 


and 


“Provision will be made whereby indivi- 
duals . . . may anticipate or postpone . . - 
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the date of their calling up . . .” (“‘Forestall, 
take in advance”—correct and useful.) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
believe, is on our side. He says fre- 
quently that he cannot anticipate his 
Budget statement; but he would never, 
I think, say that he anticipated a fine 
week-end. So there is hope. Fight on. 


“Under Way” 


No less a person than the Ruler 
of the Pilots (what a lovely title!) 
appeals to us for action concerning a 
paragraph on page 3 of the weekly 
edition of Admiralty Notices to Mariners 
(week ending 18th March, 1939) :— 

“Caution. A vessel which has to be under 
weigh within Liverpool bay and the River 
Mersey during the above period should 
navigate with the greatest caution, as it 
may be that other vessels will be under way, 
or at anchor without lights.” 


We enter these dangerous waters 
with more than our usual caution, 
quite ready to be sunk by the great 
Admiralty itself. But it does seem 
that in this paragraph “wnder weigh” 
and “under way” are used in the same 
sense, and the timid question rises in 
the amateur mind, “Ought not perhaps 
the spelling to be the same?” 

The International Collision Regula- 
tions say:—_ 

‘A vessel is under way within the meaning 
of these rules when she is not at anchor, 
made fast to the shore, or aground.” 


Ina very ancient Manual of Seaman- 
ship published by the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
in 1908, we find under Sea Terms :— 

“Under Way.” ‘Moving through the 


water. When the anchor is lifted from the 
ground the ship is said to be under way.” 


We cannot find any reference to 
“under weigh.” We know that “to 
weigh the anchor is to lift it off the 
ground,” but we timidly suggest that 
“under weigh” was always a mistake 
(either illiterate or highfalutin), and 
the more we consider the matter the 
more we feel that the Ruler of the 
Pilots is right to inquire whether the 
Admiralty ought to use the two 
spellings in the same sense in the same 
paragraph. 


“Literally ” 


A new and very welcome warrior of 
great distinction sends us two charming 
specimens :— 


“Tn this case the wish was literally father 
to the thought.” 


and 


“Our eyes were literally pinned to the 
curtain until it went up.” 


“Following” 


“The summit of Mount Vesuvius is 
covered with snow following a snowfall 


. during the night.”—Daily Paper. 


If the snowfall won’t go to the 
mountain, the mountain must go to 
the snowfall. 


Re- and De- 


“The ground staff, too, should not be 
forgotten. Gum-boots for those engaged in 
de-worming work are greatly appreciated 
and should form part of the equipment of 
every club.”—Weekly Paper. 


“Evacuation” 


The next war has already caused 
frightful confusion in the vocabulary 
of the department of life loathsomely 
described as “evacuation.” 

“Evacuate” means “make empty,” 
and it was quite natural and proper 
(though pompous) to say that a town 
or fortress was to be “evacuated.” 
Then, in spite of protest, the verb 
was transferred from the town which 
was emptied to the persons who were 
removed: and we began to “evacuate 
the garrison.” Even that, though 
erroneous, had a little logic in it, so 
long as the evacuation was complete. 
But now when we intend to move 
only a small section of the inhab- 
itants we still “evacuate” them: so 
that it is now possible to say that 
it is not our policy to evacuate Lon- 
don but it is our policy to evacuate 
certain women and children. And 
these have acquired the name of 
“evacuees.” “Hideous,” you may say, 
“but the intention is plain.” Not at 
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all. For a distinction is already being 
made between those whom the Govern- 
ment propose to evacuate (these, we 
suppose, should. strictly be described 
as “‘evacuands”’—like “ ordinands ”), 
and those who may wish to evacuate 
themselves. 

These, surely, should. be ‘“‘self- 
evacuators,” but they have already 
won the title of “voluntary evacuees.” 
On the other hand, they have been 
warned that unless they enrol as 
would-be evacuees under the Govern- 
ment plan they may not be allowed to 
evacuate themselves at all, and will, 
presumably, become “compulsory non- 
evacuees.” 

It is vain, as we have always con- 
fessed, to gird at Government Depart- 
ments in such affairs unless one has 
constructive proposals for amendment. 
In this case “evacuate” has been 
allowed to go so far on its horrid 
career that it is probably impossible 
to check it. But it might have been 
done. 

The policy of “partial evacuation” 
is also officially, and much _ better, 
described as a policy of “dispersal.” 
Very well. The inhabitants of London 
are to be dispersed. Some citizens are 
to stay in London and some are to go, 
leave, or move. If we were not so very 
fond of long Latin words, would it not 
have been possible and pleasant to 
describe the two classes as: (a) stayers 
and (b) movers? They could be further 
sub-divided into authorised movers, 
voluntary, or self-movers, would-be 
movers, and so on. But such short 


words, no doubt, would upset the 
Departments and might not impress 
the people. 


A. P. H. 
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At the Pictures 


HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS 


THE fact that Wuthering Heights was 
- being produced in Hollywood, and by 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN (who has a curious 
double reputation, first as the hero of 
all those funny stories, second as the 
producer of such unusually intelligent 
films as Dodsworth and These Three) 
plunged the more cultured over here 
into apprehension as delighted as it 
was, they now find, unjustified. The 
picture (Director: WILLIAM WYLER) is 
quite good. It wasa far from crdinary 
story for Hollywood to tackle, and it 
has been done with care and sense. 
Heathcliff is probably the best part 
LAURENCE OLIVIER ever had in a film, 
and he is excellent: so are GERALDINE 
FirzGERALD as Isabella who mis- 
guidedly marries him, and FLora 
Rosson as Ellen Dean who tells the 
story. I’m not quite happy about 
MERLE OBERON as Cathy; she seems 
to be a somewhat unbending type to 
have chosen for such a part. The scene 
too has a Hollywoodian luxuriance 
throughout, which hardly fits the 
bleak atmosphere of the original; but 
yes, it has all been conscientiously and 
often well done. 

But it missed fire for me. I felt 
detached the whole time: I was not 
deeply moved or amused or interested 
at all. The first few minutes—the 
arrival of Lockwood (MiLeEs MANDER) 
at Wuthering Heights in a blizzard, 
the gloomy room, the banging shutter, 
the cry from outside—promised that 
the film was to be much more 
impressive than it actually became; 
and the rest—it ends unfortunately 
with that angel-choir business while 
the shades of Cathy and Heathcliff 
walk away towards the horizon 
in the CHAPLIN manner—left 
me almost unmoved. I hardly 
think any version of Wuthering 
Heights ought to do that. 


La Béte Humaine (Director: 
JEAN RENOIR) is said to be 
“inspired from” a story by 
ZoLtA; not having read it, I 
don’t know how strongly. It is 
a very good film, though not 
exactly cheerful. JEAN GaABIN 
appears as Jacques Lantier, an 
engine-driver who suffers from 
an intermittent madness that 
drives him to kill any woman 
he loves; SmmonE Sron as 
Séverine Robaud, a girl who 
tries to get him to murder 
her husband and is finally 
murdered herself. (It seems 








to me typical of the peculiarities of 
censorship that we are allowed to see 
almost every move in this unpleasant 
crime although earlier our ears have 
been shielded from the assault of the 
word “‘maitresse,” which has been cut 
twice, leaving obvious blanks, while 





A FIRESIDE 


Ellen Dean 
Lockwood . 


STORY 


Fitora Rosson 
Mires MANDER 


the superimposed captions chastely 
translate it “sweetheart.”) The scenes 
in which we travel on the footplate, 
as it were, with Lantier are brilliant; 
never has the device of mounting the 
camera on a moving vehicle been used 
more successfully. One almost gets grit 
in one’s eye. It is hardly necessary 
to say that JEAN GaBIN makes a very 


J.D. 


RAILWAYMEN AT THEIR HOBBIES (HOMICIDAL) 


Robaud . 
Jacques Lantier 
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convincing engine-driver; and Stmong 
Smon, her child-like beauty intensify- 
ing the impression made by Séverine’s 
cool resolve that her husband must be 
killed, is much more memorable than 
Hollywood ever allowed her to be. 
The whole film, in fact, is memorable 
as well as absorbing, full of interesting 
and amusing detail and studded with 
excellent playing in small parts as well 
as big: Lepovx’s, for instance, as the 
tormented husband, and CaRETTE’s 
as Lantier’s dryly humorous fireman, 
Be warned, if you are the kind of 
person who needs warning when a 
first-rate film has a gloomy story; but 
anyhow it will be a pity if you miss 
this admirable direction, acting and 
photography. 


Both those films really belonged, as 
far as time goes, in last fortnight’s 
article; passably good pictures con- 
tinue to pour in at such a rate that 
trying to keep up with them here makes 
me feel like the ticker in a Wall Street 
panic. It is a question of either 
ignoring them or else mentioning them 
weeks late. This time there is just 
room for something about Yes, My 
Darling Daughter (Director: WILLIAM 
KEIGHLEY) and The Great Man Votes 
(Director: Garson KaAnty). 

Yes, My Darling Daughter is a 
cheerful version of the stage-play of 
that name, somewhat watered down 
for the larger film public. Its theme 
is the dismay of a mother who has 
always been a strong believer in 
women’s rights and unconventionality 
when her own daughter takes her so 
seriously as to go off for the week-end 
with a man. Fay BaInTER is the 
mother; very good, as always. The 
end degenerates into farce, with 
Rotanp Youne trying literally to 
escape from GENEVIEVE TOBIN. ... 

The end of The Great Man 
Votes also is rather too exuber- 
ant to be true, but it has much 
funny political satire, with Joun 
BARRYMORE giving a gorgeously 
highly-coloured performance as 
an ex-college-professor night- 
watchman who suddenly be- 
comes a great man because he 
proves to be the only voter in 
his precinct. 

A final word about The 
Oklahoma Kid (Director: LLoyp 
Bacon), a roaring old-style 
“Western” lifted well out of 
the run of such things by JAMEs 
Cacney. To be quite frank I 
enjoyed this very much, al- 
though (once more) the ending 
is false. Quite unimportant, 
but I wouldn’t mind seeing it 
again. R. M. 
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PopuLaR MiIscoNCEPTIONS—How WE SHALL SPEND OUR SUMMER HOoLIDAy 


Conversation Peace 


ET us talk of Toscanini, not of Signor Mussolini; 
For Herr Hitler let us substitute the Zoo; 
You must regulate your mania for effusions on 
Albania 
And the things that Mr. Chamberlain should do. 
So in our conversation let’s forget the “situation” 
And endeavour to exterminate the blues; 
I’ll converse with you at leisure on the things that give 
me pleasure— 
But I won’t discuss the EUROPEAN News. 


] will air my views on horses and society divorces, 
I will tell you what I think of Godfrey Winn, 
I will volunteer a treatise on the cause of diabetes, 
I will argue on the harmlessness of gin; 
Let us really get together on the subject of the 
weather, 
Let us scintillate and interchange our views— 
But although I’m out of fashion I must lay it down 
with passion 
That I won’t discuss the EvRoPpEAN NEws. 


I will tell you my adventures when I lost my upper 
dentures, 
I will paint a vivid picture of the Alps; 


If your taste is rather gory I can let you have a story 
That has caused the hair to rise on many scalps; 
I’ve a fund of information on suburban sanitation, 
I can tell you why your church has empty pews; 
I am normally phlegmatic, but on this I’m most 
emphatic— 
I will not discuss the EUROPEAN NEws. 


Let us talk about the races and the famous beauty 
places; 
You must tell me all the plays that you have seen; 
Let’s discuss the why and wherefore of the paintings that 
you care for 
And the failings of the Empress Josephine. 
I’m aware it’s pretty murky in the neighbourhood of 
Turkey, 
And that refugees are lining up in queues— 
But although I love you dearly I repeat it very clearly: 
I will not discuss the EuRoPEAN News. 


o ° 
“ Before executing a particular dancer in a scene, Mr. Lee-Elliott 


sees the ballet as many as six to ten times.”—Local Paper. 
British justice is the finest in the world. 
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Some Soviet 


took over control of Russia’s foreign policy, was 

educated at Eton, where he was Captain of Boats and 
a well-liked member of Pop. It was there that he 
acquired a liking for the red waistcoats which first attracted 
the attention of Stalin and led directly to his appointment 
as Director of Public Nuisances in 1924. M. Molotoff, a 
widely-read man whose chief hobby is salt, is not likely to 
favour any departure from the policy of co-operation 
with the Western Democracies. On the contrary; for his 
grandmother, who was before her marriage a Kopec, has 
wide interests in the Vistula. When I last met her she was 
caught by the heel in a drain outside the Turkish Embassy 
in Bucharest, and she told me then, with characteristic 
embonpoint, that Russia’s real future lay in a system of 
concentric pacts designed to operate both outwards and 
inwards. There would of course, she added as I freed her 
heel, be adequate safeguards. Like all grandmothers of 
Russian officials, she is a confirmed admirer of this country 
and has read all our Local Government Acts. 


1 is not generally known that M. Molotoff, who recently 


I had not seen M. Potemkin since he and I studied 
together at the little Infants’ School of St. Agnes in Rouen 
many, too many, years ago. He looked stouter as he came 
up and shook hands outside the splendid new mortuary 
in Constantinople, and he has lost his old trick of drawing 
in pencil on his finger-nails. His long divided beard, 
knotted at the ends in Cossack fashion, is also an addition 
since those far-off days, and I might not have recognised 
him had he not hailed me at once by an almost forgotten 
nickname. “Hallo, Pumpkin!” I returned, and we chatted 
genially for a few minutes. I said, with a wave of my hand 
at the mortuary, that I was sorry to find him outside such 
a mournful building, and he replied, in a way which gave 
the lie to the belief that Russians have no sense of humour, 
that he would rather be outside than in. ‘And the same 
applies to the Anti-Democratic bloc?” I suggested, but 
he refused to be drawn. All he would say was that there 
might be surprising developments in the next few days. 

His uncle, Serge Raykoff, is an engine-driver on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. “I only see him once every thirty- 
two days,” said M. Potemkin as we parted, “ but he always 
brings me back some little delicacy from Vladivostock.” 


* * x 


M. Maisky’s fondness for prunes, often the subject of 
comment in diplomatic circles, has stood him in good stead, 
I hear, during his series of conversations with Lord Halifax. 
The Foreign Secretary is, as he confessed to me once at 
Geneva, a confirmed believer in rice, and the natural bond 
thus established between the two men did much to smooth 
the path of the negotiations. I happened to run across 
them both as they were leaving the Foreign Office after 
a lengthy discussion which, so M. Maisky told me con- 
fidentially, had afforded a useful clarification of a number 
of issues, and as we strolled together up Whitehall, Lord 
Halifax made a remark which seemed to me both witty 
and significant. “When we get together,” he said, smiling 
at M. Maisky and speaking of course in French, “we 
shall make a formidable dish (un plat formidable).” 
M. Maisky, who retains much of the true Slav love of a 
dramatic gesture, promptly leapt on to the much-discussed 
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Personalities 


Haig horse and gave the sign of the Hammer and Sickle. 
Lord Halifax, who is nothing if not a sportsman, sprang 
instinctively to the horse’s head, narrowly averting a 
catastrophe. 


# 


Marshal Voroshiloff, one of the very few Russian leaders 
who own their own tractors, is as unlike the popular 
conception of him as can well be imagined. Seeing him 
bicycling through the Red Square in badly-cut check 
trousers and a long tail-coat, the pockets of which are 
generally stuffed with pheasants, the casual passer-by finds 
difficulty in believing that this is the famous Marshal, 
scourge of wreckers and Supreme Arbiter of the destinies 
of the mighty Red Army. But talk to him for five minutes 
and you will quickly discover your mistake. He emanates 
personality. The single piercing eye, the close-cropped 
head, the nervous staccato sentences reinforced by swift 
movements of the hands and forearms, his trick of pulling 
his coat-tails suddenly up over his head and shoulders 
combine to produce an effect of extraordinary alertness 
and power. He has, too, an astonishing grasp of detail. 
It is said that he knows the names of every General in the 
Russian Army, despite the rapidity with which they change. 

Voroshiloff has had an adventurous career. He was with 
Koltchak and Denikin at Odessa, before that he was with 
Kerensky at Moscow, and even before that he was with the 
Russian Oil and Smelting Company in London. Later 
he fought a duel with Trotsky and he was with Zinoviev 
when the latter posted his famous letter. Of his relations 
with Lenin little is known, but he told me last year, when 
we met at one of Stalin’s famous sherry-parties in the 
Kremlin, that the greatest of all the early revolutionaries 
was an ex-shoemaker named Krakov. When I pointed out 
that there was a town in Poland of that name he said that 
that might well be so, and we passed to other topics. But 
I have often wondered whether there was not in what he 
said, or rather in what he did not say, an implied rebuke to 
Stalin. An ability to read between the lines is essential 
for a proper understanding of Russia and the Russian mind. 


tf 


Stalin is changing. The old spruce bon viveur, with the 
lavender gloves and the gardenia that Litvinoff once said 
reminded him of an ostrich (though the joke is lost in 
translation), has given way to the sagging heavy-jowled 
figure, whose counterpart is to be found in thousands of 
Parcels Offices and Railway Cloak Rooms up and down 
this country. And Stalin is changing mentally as well as 
physically. Our Ambassador in Moscow, with whom I 
took tea a week or two ago, told me that the days when 
the Dictator of All the Russias would come into the 
Embassy cracking jokes with the door-keeper and calling 
loudly for someone to give him a set at tennis are definitely 
over. Stalin has grown more reserved, more thoughtful, 
perhaps even a little sad. He talks little and reads endless 
novels about the American Civil War. He has fits of 
brooding when he will stand for hours in front of whatever 
happens to be behind him, moodily stroking his moustache. 
At such times, it is said, only Kumbakoff dare approach him. 


* td 


Kumbakoff is Russia’s mystery man. 
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“ Three plain, four purl...” 


The Romance of a Plumber 


Love Conquers All 


EAR GEORGE,—One more name has been added to 
D the list of impending ex bachelors. It happened 

like this. Two weeks ago I was deleting front- 
garden weeds when who hoves into view but the postman 
zigzagging from semidet residence to semidet residence: 
I know him and he is called Robt Brassworthy as his father 
was named Brassworthy and christened him Robt because 
his mother wanted him called Horatio Eustace. 

He came up and gave me a Dear Sir Unless from H.M. 
Insp of Taxes and other circulars when I saw a tear run 
down his face. What is amiss Robbo? I said, and I dont 
expect you to reply as good as a mile. Willy boy he said, 
do you know Miss Bravura Brown? This Miss Brown lives 
nearby and all I will say is if men were rats she would be a 
pied piperess without playing a note. Consequentually I 
said yes Robbo I said, though unfortunately only by sight. 
I love her he said, she is such a beauty spot I wonder this 
National Trust doesnt secure her for the nation, I love her. 
Well I said, you love her, so? Alas he said, Im only five 
foot and a fifth in thick socks and 126 Ibs. with a load on 
my mind, and am now rivalled by Herb Griffin who is 
six foot three with his vertebrae huddled up and fifteen 
stone with one foot off the ground, hay ho. 

Does Miss Brown love you? I said. Yes he said, she has 
accepted love tokens from me viz half lb toffee two prs 
stockings also many beers at the local. Does she love Herb 
Griffin? I said. No he said, she says he has got a C3 nature, 
also when he takes her dancing she objects to coming home 
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with a dent in her forehead where it bumps against his 
middle waistcoat button, but Herb says unless I declutch 
my affections he will leave his finger prints round my neck 
and the P M G will lose a loyal servant. More over he said, 
he writes love notes to Miss Bravura Brown and I have to 
deliver same, which Herb knows and consequentually 
writes very rude messages on the envelope for me, it irks 
somewhat. Tch tch I said. Well he said, I must push on, 
in these highwaymanless days a fellow cannot stand and 
deliver. 

Next evening Lucy and me were in the Mitre sipping an 
alleviator when Robbo came in with Bravura inside his 
arm. They had one on us and vice versa and we were all 
feeling very convivial when Herb Griffin intrudes. He 
went up to Bravura and chucks her a five lb box of chocs 
and under the chin and said are you still traipsing around 
with this nought point seven five of a man my little 
nasturtium? the poet says we needs must love the highest 
when we see it and yet you circulate with a little whatnot 
who could use my running shorts for flannel trousers. 

Leave my Bravura be Robbo said, or I will get ugly. 
Get? Herb said, do not make me laugh, three pints please 
Miss. Before you could say encirclement he had sunk all 
three although he complained at having to pay so much for 
mere arms and legs viz stuff with no body in it. I will play 
you at darts for ten bob Robbo Herb said, or else. He stood 
with his back to the dartboard and threw six bulls over his 
shoulder as easy as falling off of a log. Robbo tried throw- 
ing too but after three throws a gent from the saloon bar 
put his head round the corner and said hay hay will the 
Cupid in the public bar kindly put his bow and arrows away ’ 

Take the ten bob you unprintable noun you Robbo said. 
I beg your pardon? Herb said. I never said nothing Robbo 
said, do not roll your sleeves up please please dont. Why 
Herbie Bravura said, your arms are tattooed, how very 
fetching. Yes Herb said, every time I rub out a rival I get 
my friend Prof Smorley to tattoo a rose on my arms in 
memoriam. Well George, Herbs arms looked like a pergola 
in the height of summer and the sight made poor Robbo 
turn pale and away. Come Bravura Herb said, let us away 
and give dull care something to worry about. My heart 
will break if you go Bravura Robbo said. Your neck will 
if she dont Herb said, come my pelargonium. Oh revoor 
Robbo Bravura said, we shall be spending your ten bob 
so I will be thinking of you. 

Ah well Lucy said, there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out. Maybe Robbo said, but what can I do 
when Herb has better bait and cuts my lines? I know no 
one loves anyone like what I love Bravura, just to look at 
the photo Ive got of her in a fretwork frame makes me want 
to hug her to death, my love is the strongest thing in the 
world he said. 

Look Lucy said, if you wish to make a corner in Miss 
Bravura Brown who am I to say what on earth for? if you 
will do as I tell you ere long you will get your hearts 
peculiar desire and spend your life doing what Miss Brown 
tells you, bide a wee. 

So a week later we was all remet in the Mitre when Lucy 
whispered to Robbo go on go on go on do. Robbo edged 
up to Herb and cleared his throat. Herrump he said. Well 
well Herb said, if it isnt little Ld Flaunterroy himself, 
hiya my pretty one. Herb Robbo said, all pent up, Herbert 
Griffin Esq I challinge you. What to? Herb said. To all but 
mortal combat Robbo said, winner to continue pressing 
his suit with Miss Brown, loser not to parley with her no 
more. 

When Herb had stopped laughing he said okay he said, 
would you prefer to die boxing or wrestling? Toss to 
decide Lucy said, call to my penny Robbo. Heads Robbo 
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said. Heads it is Lucy said. We wrestle Robbo said, though 
I saw his knees playing a sort of dance macarbe. 

The following Thurs at eight the pleasure of peoples 
company was requested in Sids storeroom at eight, also 
some first aid fans in case there was a chance to practise. 
Sid was ref and he stood up and said ladies and chaps, this 
is a contest between Herb Griffin, pipe down on the hip 
hips, and Robt Brassworthy for the hand and all attached 
thereto of Miss Bravura Brown, now showing in the front 
row. Well Herb took his beflowered dressing gown off and 
just before the gong rung Lucy whispered to Robbo and he 
looked across at Herb and something seemed to elec- 
tricityfy him. Come he said, this delay irks me, ring out 
wild bell and let the carnage commence. 

Robbo rushed at Herb and before Herb could move his 
ponderosity either hither or thither had wrapped his arms 
round Herbs middle as tight as the equator. Herbs breathing 
went whoosh whoosh and his face got bluer and bluer and 
his neck veins pertruded like cords round a cabin trunk 
until eventual he gave a large size in moans and fell to the 
floor with Robbo superimposed. Herb being helpless Sid 
said, I declare Robt the winner. Oh Robbo Bravura said, 
oh Robbo she said, I wed you at your convenience. Honey 
Robbo said, you will make me the happiest man living, 
and if the gent who said thats what you think will 
kindly stand up I will have much pleasure in knocking 
him down. 

Well Lucy Robbo said, right up to the start I felt fated 
to fail but your surprise idea gave me the strength of ten. 
Kindly unfold I said. Well Lucy said, last week I saw Herb 
and said look Herb, why not get Prof Smorley to tattoo 
a portrait of Miss Bravura Brown on your manly chest, it 





It was hard to find a pal in 
Any man who looks like Stalin, 
And it isn’t that I’m snobbish, 
For I’m nothing of the sort. 
But the trouble with the chap 
Is that awful chauffeur’s cap. 
Apart from that I’m certain 
He’s a jolly decent sport. 
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“It saves money but it does tie one.” 


will be a permanent record of her in her prime viz ere she 
weds you, which he done. 

So Robbo said, though Herb claims I cracked his ribs 
and bruised his chest where I bit him I know that per- 
sonally I was just hugging my darling Bravura to death 
and the bruise is where I kissed her extra fervent. Its a 
good job you won the toss and chose wrestling I said, Herb 
would of chosen boxing. Yes he said, and being a perfect 
gent Id never dream of hitting a lady, at any rate not when 
she was so closely attached to such a scalebreaker as Herb. 
Incidentually Lucy he said, if you have no further use for 
same I would like that double headed penny of yours, it 
may prove useful in settling arguments with Bravura. 

Well George you cant keep a good man down, and I cant 
keep a good man down, but most women can. I hope you 
are well and am 

Your affect. friend 


WILLIAM TwiIss. 


P.S.—See what happens George? We teach the world 
football and now when certain gents think (n.b.) theyve 
got the world at their feet they want to play merry hell 
with it. The cricket season has now started, verb sap. 


i ° 


“ Devon’s OLpEST Pony.—And so from this digression we may 
let our thoughts drift back to ‘Tommy’ just because he, too. was 
old. ‘Tommy’ was forty-four, and had therefore lived a few years 
longer than ‘Topsie,’ which was once so familiar a figure at 
Mamhead Park. During his long life ‘Tommy’ did some useful 
work behind the harrow and the plough at Cadbury . . .” 

Exeter Paper. 
Helping the gulls with the worms? 
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“T think I'll be an engine-driver after all.” 


H, let me wander here 
Year after year 


Among these formal flowers, 


These terraces, these towers, 

These tins and things that float 

Freely along this moat, 

And let me feel at ease 

With these expansive trees, 

Especially this cedar on supports 

That flanks all seven tennis-courts! 

Oh, let me turn 

Towards this nettle-bearing urn 

And to these damp full-blown 

Old gods and goddesses in stone 

That like to pose 

Stiffly beside the silken rose, 

To dangle grapes before their loves 

And aim their discuses at doves 

Or at the suave peacocks 

Fashioned in yew and box! 

Lead me towards this crumbling 
seat 

With lions’ feet, 

Cluttered with crests 

And. sparrows’ nests, 


Pleasure Ground 


Or let me travel 

Over the well-raked gravel 

Beyond brief bridges and still streams 

And aptly chosen colour-schemes 

And slowly make 

My way towards the laundry and the 
lake, 

The dairy, the gazebo and the sheds 

Stuffed with ex-cupids and brooms’ 
heads. 

Let me pursue these endless drives 

And find at length beehives 

Jostling for room 

Among the onions of the seventh 
groom ; 

Guide me to grapes 

And massive melons in the three shapes ; 

Lead me to vegetables 

And sounds of stamping in the stables, 

Wet noses at the kennel bars 

And sober stately motor cars. 

Let me divine the rubbish dump 

And the crude medieval pump 

Coaxing the water, green and dank, 

Into the attic tank 


From whence a ruddy aftermath 

Trickles towards the bath. 

And take me to the aged mill 

Whose wheel turns still, 

Wafting a sickly light 

To the great house at night. 

Somewhere the old night-watchman 
sleeps 

And there are coops the keeper keeps, 

The carpenter stirs glue in pots, 

And the fire-engine rots. 

These I will find and come 

To the solarium 

And gaze beyond the wide haha 

At loamy parkland stretching far. 

Whereon the agent contemplates 

Dud gates. 

All that I ask 

Is leave hereon to bask. 

Grant me this boon; 

Let me have off the afternoon— 

The single Wednesday when the crowd 

And I may be allowed 

To wander here 

Year after year. 
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A CONQUEST OF HEARTS 


The Shadows of Wolfe and Montcalm. “Salutation to Their Majesties!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Monday, May 8th.—Commons: Military 
Training Bill given Second Read- 
ing. 
Tuesday, May 9th.—Lords : Access 
to Mountains Bill given Second 
Reading. 
Commons: Reserve and Auxili- 
ary Forces Bill given Second Read- 


ing. Money Resolution of Military 
Training Bill carried. 


Wednesday, May 10th.—Commons: 
Military Training Bill taken in 
Committee. 


Monday, May 8th.—As Mr. P. 
points out in one of his Cartoons 
this week (on page 541, to be precise), 
on the question of conscription the 
Labour Party has placed itself in a 
position of the utmost inconsistency. 
When he heard of their attitude 
even so determined a democrat as 
M. Bum cried “ Mon dieu !” several 
times in tones of unbelief; for while 
they are more outspoken than any 
against the smash-and-grab exploits 
of the lootocracies, they hold that 


BRER RABBIT 
“HE WEREN’T GWINE NOWHAR SKASELY.” 
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had been sent to Moscow, but took 
Mr. Bootuey up for asserting that the 
great majority of this country were in 
favour of a pact of mutual assistance, 
for, as he said, the public had had no 
chance of expressing such an opinion. 





AND BRER TARRYPIN 
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surrender to the conscriptionists at 
home, Mr. Hore-Be.isHa defended the 
new plan as fair, efficient, and truly 
democratic. And he pointed out to 
Mr. Lutoyp GeEorcE that while it was 
one thing to win a war, it was some- 

thing quite different to prevent one. 

On the money resolution of the 
Bill the House sat on, rather fruit- 
lessly, till dawn. 

Tuesday, May 9h—The Access 
to Mountains Bill, which has come 
up to the Lords from the Commons, 
met with approval and was spon- 
sored by Lord Rapnor, who ad- 
mitted that the original list of 
offences laid down in the Bill had 
been rather full. (Did the promoters 
become anxious in case Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN would not be able to take 
his umbrella to the country without 
its being classed officially as an 
erection?) The aims of the Bill are 
to make life difficult for unmannerly 
ramblers and grumpy landlords. 
The House was deeply interested in 
Lord Swinton’s statement that in 
Yorkshire the grouse are now oblivi- 
ous to the presence of large coveys 
of amorous couples. 

In the Commons, after the P.M. 


{Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE, speaking on the Military 
Training Bill, accused the Government of 
persistent dawdling.] 


the very mild measure of conscrip- 


had announced the Government’s 
tion now being introduced is an 


decision to ask the House to pass 





unjustified return to barbarism. 

But how about France? asked Mr. 

W. S. Morrison in the course of 
to-day’s debate. How about Holland ? 
Had idealism been killed in these 
countries by the compulsory system ? 
Interest at Question-time centred 
on Russia. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told the 
House that another communication 








“CALLING-UP” 
(Old and New Styles) 
Mr. Hore-BeisHa 


When the debate on the Military 
Training Bill was resumed, Mr. 
WeEpbcwoop BeEny, urging the loyalty 
of the Opposition (which no one doubts 
for a moment), declared that a proper 
lead would still bring in as many 
recruits as were wanted. He spoke 
of “the uneasy equilibrium of rival 
chain-gangs,” and insisted that as our 
freedom diminished so did our influence 
abroad. The answer to that is, of 
course, ask the French. 

The feature, the not very pretty 
feature, of the evening was a bitter 
and gloomy speech from Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE in which, having justified the 
effectiveness of conscript armies from 
the history of 1914-1918, he was almost 
frivolously contemptuous of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy and finished with 
a personal attack on the P.M. which 
compared their respective records in 
the Great War. He accused the Govern- 
ment of making “demented pledges” 
and of dawdling over the agreement 
with Russia which alone could give 
those pledges meaning. 

Conservative support for the Bill 
was firm, though Mr. York was 
anxious about its effects on agricultural 
labour, and Sir Ronaup Ross resented 
its omission of Northern Ireland. After 
Mr. ATTLEE had described the Bill as 
not a measure of military policy but a 


a time-table motion so that the 

Military Training Bill could become 
law before the Whitsun recess, and 
Sir Percy Harris had made the 
scandalous suggestion that the House 
should take a shorter holiday, Mr. 
MaNDER got a good laugh, which was 
presumably all he wanted, for his Bill 





A GLOOMY PROPHECY 


{[Mr. Maxton, protesting against the use 
of the guillotine in the debate on the Military 
Training Bill, said that the House would 
soon suffer the fate of the Reichstag—‘“ We 
shall hold up our hands and say ‘ Hail 
Chamberlain!’ ”} 
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to conscript wealth. A fair parody of 
the Military Training Bill, it singled 
out the surtax-payers of sixty and 
appropriated their income above the 
surtax level for six months. It also 
allowed for hardship tribunals and 
tribunals for hearing the arguments 
of conscientious objectors, whose 
wealth, if their sincerity were accepted, 
would pass to non-combatant services. 
Ironic leave was given for the Bill to 
be brought in. 

In moving the Second Reading of 
the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Bill, 
Mr. Hore-BE.iIsHA promised the Op- 
position, who feel rather strongly on 
the subject, that they would be given 
an opportunity for debating rates of 
pay of the Armed Forces, both Regular 
and Auxiliary. He explained how 
necessary it had become for the Gov- 
ernment to have powers to call up 
reserves quietly and quickly instead of 
by the existing method of Proclamation; 
and he announced that a large propor- 
tion of the Regular reserves were to be 
called up in batches for periods of not 
more than three months, and that 
Territorial anti-aircraft units were also 
to be called to their war stations this 
summer for periods not exceeding one 
month. In the same way the Immediate 
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ANIMAL SUPPLY STORES us. 


mimi | 





_ 


A New Industry 


Class of Navy Reservists and a propor- 
tion of the Auxiliary Air Force would 
be wanted. 

Labour criticism of the Bill was 
mainly of the vagueness of its operative 
phrase, ‘‘external danger,” and of its 
provisions for making employers keep 
jobs open. 

Wednesday, May 10th.—Mr. SorEn- 
SEN suggested that we should propose 
to Germany that reasoned statements 
of the respective policies of the two 
Governments should be released at the 
same moment in the Press of both 
countries. Such a kindness to the 
German people would unfortunately 
cut too deeply across the blinker- 
policy of their rulers. 

In answer to Mr. ATTLEE the P.M. 
made a long statement about the 
position of the Anglo-Russian negotia- 
tions, about which he said there had 
been some misunderstanding. The 
obligations recently undertaken by 
the Government in Eastern Europe 
had been effected, for reasons well 
known, without asking Russia to 
participate directly; and the Govern- 
ment had now made it plain that in 
any further case of aggression in 
Eastern Europe they were only asking 
Russia to intervene if we and France 
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IWET PAIN = 
adie ete 223 | 


had already done so. A reply was 
expected shortly from Moscow. We 


were in the closest touch with the} 


French. The negotiations were being 
treated as of the greatest urgency. 
The P.M.’s motion that the time. 


table should be applied to the Military} 


Training Bill was carried, after M.. 
Maxton, fearful of the fate of the 
Reichstag, had prophesied that soo 
the House would only meet on the 
P.M.’s_ birthday to shout “Hai 
Chamberlain!”’ and draw its pay. 
When the Bill was then taken it 


Committee Ulster Members grew ver} 
of theif 


constituents and voted against thef Savoy 


warm over the exclusion 


amendment in which that was en: 
bodied. 
° ° 


“Fries In SEARCH OF THE WEATHER” 
Heading in “ News Chronicle.” 
Is that where they go? 


° ° 


“The grounds of appeal will show on wht! 
grounds we are appealing.” 
Law Report in ‘‘ Wisbech Standard.” 


Nothing could be fairer than that. 
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Epitaph on a G String 


XTRACT from the Report of 

the Consultative Committee of 

Associated Libraries Inc. and 
United Booksellers (Bookshop Press, 
1939) :— 


“As a result of this experiment 
it can now be authoritatively stated 
that 57 per cent. of the reading 
public of this country choose the 
books they read by the title alone. 
Only 21 per cent. name either book 
or author when they purchase or 
borrow. 13 per cent. indicate their 
preference for red bindings or a 
South Seas locale or large print. 
The remainder ask vaguely for 
something to satisfy their avuncular 
or maternal needs.” 


It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this pronouncement. 
It is now clear to the author who 


' aspires to large sales that it is the 


title rather than the content of his 
book that matters. For the ambitious 
young author, therefore, we have com- 
piled a few observations which may 


. help to guide him in the selection of 


his next title. 

(a) So long as the title possesses the 
element of wit or incongruity or incom- 
prehensibility it is not essential that 
it should bear any relation whatever 
to the content of the book. Our own 
title will serve as an example. Another 
instance is Mr. Leon Martello’s recent 
study of ant-life in the Lower Andes, 
which he called Huddersfield Blues. 

(b) If some connection between title 
and matter should be thought desir- 
able, such connection should be remote. 
It should never be obvious. On Safari 
in Wildest Africa will sell two hundred 
and fifty copies; Gorillas Don’t Play 
Bridge will run to four editions. You 
may make bus-fare with The New 
Roman Empire and first-class train- 
fare with The Unholy Roman Empire. 
but you may run your own car on 
Savoy Isn’t Nice. The author of Czech- 
Mate now owns a port in Lithuania 


_ and is reported to be making a bid for 
| Danzig. We have always had a faint 


distaste, however, for G. O. East’s 
travel saga, Gutta Percha. 

(c) Historical and political biography 
offer great scope to the ingenious 
author. Published shortly after the 
Italian seizure of Albania, Neville’s 
Cross, a study of Warwick the King- 
maker, sold thirty thousand copies, 
though for some unaccountable reason 
He Met a Pieman failed to strike a 
popular note. A Halter for Cerberus, 
too, sold well—a work so aptly named 
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and so well written that the identity 
of Cerberus still remains a mystery. 
But possibly the greatest publishing 
success of last season was Professor 
Claude Erskine’s Hot Momma, his great 
Life of Cleopatra. 

(2) Fiction has for long shown 
partiality for the bizarre and even the 
unintelligible in title. Those two first- 
rate thrillers, The Undertaker Only 
Calls Once and Dead in Four Quarters, 
are still fresh in the minds of readers, 
while Nyasa Todd’s No Cobras in a 
Bassoon was an outstanding first novel 
in the romantic vein. 

(e) Finally, we advise the young 
author to study the titles of Saul 


SS. 
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“No coffee, old boy. 
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Schwein, greatest of modern publicists. 
It has been said of him, and there is 
no higher praise, that his books are 
unworthy of their titles. We need 
instance only two. His Ain’t Lepidop- 
tera Lovely, exposing the balloon- 
barrage ramp, was translated into two 
languages by his sister and_ sold 
seventeen copies in Finnish. His 
Threnody for Bren Guns ran through 
three editions in a week and _ is 
believed to be a crushing indictment 
of the crooner. 

(f) A last word as regards poetry. 
Here we can offer no advice. The 
Report makes no mention of poetry. 
Only poets read poetry. 








Bring a couple o’ pints of old-an’-mild.” 
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At the Play 





“HUNGARIAN RHApsopy” (ADELPHI) 


IF anyone had asked me to 
say off-hand what the word 
Csupajaték meant I should 
have said it probably stood for 
a neglected method of simmer- 
ing lambs’-paws in linseed-oil 
before garnishing them with 
squashy loganberries; for it 
sounds like that sort of thing 
on that sort of menu. What it 
really means is “Just a Play,” 
and even though some may 
find it climbs reluctantly to 
their lips, it would have beena 
much better title than the one 
which has been chosen. 

Than this nothing could be 
more misleading. It suggests 
fatuous music, mauve-tinctured 
songs and a sugar-and-cream 
plot, whereas in its way this 
production is rather a little 
gem. That it becomes a dulled 
little gem is another matter on 
which I will touch later. 

These visitors are no less 
than the Ballet Company of the 
Royal Hungarian Opera House in 
Budapest, and they give twelve quite 
separate turns. There is a peasant, 
“folk” quality about the whole pro- 
gramme which rings too 
true to smack unpleasantly 
of the arts and crafts, and 
it is staged delightfully 
against conventional Hun- 
garian backgrounds’ of 
lovely colouring or else 
against simple formal sets 
in which good lighting and 
amusing patterns combine. 

The note is struck un- 
mistakably in the opening 
scene, where two _ ladies 
prove themselves absolute 
mistresses of very peculiar 
instruments, like grand- 
spinets, the strings of which 
they whack with what 
appear to be spring shoe- 
trees. Then comes a short 
mystery play of Bethlehem, 
beautifully put on though 
a trifle spoiled for me, 
perhaps foolishly, by the 
sudden appearance of 

XEORGE ROBEY among 
the shadows at the back. 
A bowler-hat was responsible for this 
startling illusion, and it was not till 
later in the evening that I got used to 
these bowler-hats, woollier and more 
flighty than ours, cropping up in 
village pubs and remote rustic glades. 


THE 
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High boots, tight trousers and brilliant 
waistcoats go well with them. (A 
surprising proportion of the men here 
looked exactly like Statin, but that 
is not strictly an observation which 





RHAPSODY IN WHITE 


falls within the province of dramatic 
criticism.) 

“Once Upon a Time There Was a 
Prince” is a ballet on the theme of 








WOODPICKER 


jealousy, with two girls and a man. In 
‘““Woodpicker”’ a poor woman gather- 
ing faggots is cornered by four feudal 
gamekeepers, who melt before her 
pitiful tale after a very sticky beginning. 
‘The Magic Flute” shows how grievous 


WOULD PICK WOOD. 
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a mistake it is to be rude to witches; 
its hero is chivvied by fairies. I thought 
the dancing in this scene the best. 
Then there is “Csarda,” a rousing open- 
air drinking-revel; “The Enchanted 
Melody,” folk-songs sung by 
an attractive team of village 
maids; ‘‘ Anno 1800,” a picture 
which comes to life; ‘ Bandi 
Patko,” asilhouette play beauti- 
fully handled but too long; 
“The Aspis Viper,” a legendary 
story of a snake which, having 
dropped down a girl’s neck, is 
turned to gold to celebrate the 
courage of her lover, who pulls 
it out—a good scene, full of 
life; “Snowmen” (not in the 
least abominable), two of whom 
dance in a village street at 
closing-time to the concertina 
of an elderly drunk; and “The 
Bridegroom is Mine,” showing 
the press-gang at work at a 
country wedding. Those who 
take a gloomy view of con- 
scription will find this comfort- 
ing. Labour readers, please 
note. 

But in spite of the charm of 
much of this programme, I do 
not think it has been wisely 
planned for London. There is a same- 
ness about it which must become par- 
ticularly apparent to an audience of 
whom presumably only a few know 
Hungarian. (I suspect the 
Hungarian language of be- 
ing like the famous fish 
from its Lake Balaton. En- 
couraged by assurances that 
these were the eighth won- 
der of the world, by being 
born filleted, I once began 
to eat one with an unaccus- 
tomed boldness which | 
still regret. I remember 
that bite vividly. I havea 
feeling that Hungarian, 
which sounds so engagingly 
simple, is as full of bones 
as that fish:) Also there 
is not enough light relief; 
there may be in the dialo- 
gue, but there it is unfor- 
tunately in cold storage. 

Since few of their names 
will be known to English 
readers it is no slight on 
a gifted cast to leave 
them anonymous. BEL‘ 
PAULINI is the author and 
director, and the music is 
by various people. Mr. SUTHERLAND 
FELcE, the only Englishman present, 
spoils a good manner as compere by 
speaking too fast and only looking at 
the boxes. But he has two neat trick 
up his sleeve. Eric. 
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of a foreign country. The clever 
novelists of the last century and 
this who tumbled to that fact 
were also incidentally smoothing 
the dramatists’ path. This country- 
house near Bordeaux, where 
Marcelle de Barthas (Miss Mary 
Hinton) lives, is no exception. 
Against a very quiet country back- 
ground the members of her house- 
hold concentrate fiercely upon one 
another, with adoration or repul- 
sion. Madame de Barthas has been 
a widow these nine years, and for 
seven of them a tutor, M. Lebel 
(Mr. Ertc Portman), has lived in 
the house to teach her son. There 
is a governess (Miss MARIAN 
SPENCER) for the younger children. 
She is getting on in years and she 
loves the tutor with the intensity 
of despair. For a short time he 
had loved her but his love has 
turned to loathing. He is wholly 
absorbed in his protective jealous 
devotion to Madame herself. Even 
without an intruder there is matter 
enough for many a scene among 
these three. But after all they have 
been together these many years 
and their lives are running in 
emotional grooves. The 
special excitement begins 


“THE INTRUDER” (WYNDHAM’S) 


THERE is no setting for the passions 
like a large country-house in the depths 
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Blaise 


Mademoiselle. . . 


strips away pretences and forces the 
mother to see her jealousy for what it 
is. Lebel’s motive is not disinterested. 
He is unsympathetic to this woman’s 








MASCULINE 
Lebel 


GLAMOUR—1 


. Mr. Ertc Portman 
. Miss Martan SPENCER 
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hankering for young romance, because 
he is quite unable to provide it, and is 
ruthlessly determined that he and 
Marcelle are to live in this country- 


house, the world shut out, for 
the rest of their lives—“ until 
I die,” he says in one revealing 
egoistic phrase. There is something 
strangely effective about him, and 
he dominates the play with his 
ill-eut clothes and seminary back- 
ground, his tortured jealousy and 
intellectual superiority, and Mr. 
Eric PorTMAN scores a triumph 
in an exacting but richly rewarding 
part. 

Lebel is the heart and centre of 
the play. Others of M. Maurtac’s 
characters show his restless pre- 
datory activity, his dependence 
upon human affection, his need to 
arouse if not love then hate; for 
it is in depicting and bringing to the 
surface this interdependence that 
the author’s strength as a novelist 
chiefly lies. The evening unfolds the 
weaknesses of Marcelle de Barthas 
in an emotional strip-tease act. 
When she first comes in from riding 
she seems a calm and _ healthy 
woman, bringing up an attractive 
family in their country home. Little 
by little we see how she has drifted 
along in her widowhood and become 
dependent, even while she resents 

it, upon the fierce solicitude 





when the young English- 
man (Mr. PETER COKE), 
who has come to spend the 
summer while Madame’s 
son goes to his family in 
England, proves on arrival 
to be not fifteen but 
twenty. A new fish is 
dropped into the little 
aquarium and the gyra- 
tions and biting are im- 
mediately speeded up. He 
is a@ commonplace and 
harmless young man, 
attractively straight- 
forward and good-natured. 
The tutor is mad with 
rage at his coming, and he 
wins, effortlessly, the hearts 
both of Madame and of 


her lovely and _ good 
seventeen-year-old 
daughter. 


_ The play then develops 
into a study of the jealousy 
of an attractive woman 





Neos AOE wn” 








hearing forty for her own 
_daughter’s romance. In 
/ creating Blaise Lebel, 
) Francois Mauriac has 
| quipped himself with a 
/tuthless probe, for Lebel 





Emmanuele 


Harry Fanning 
Marcelle de Barthas 


Blaise Lebel 





of the tutor; and when the 
young man from England 
comes she finds herself 
relying on Lebel to ward off 
the dangerous competition 
of her own daughter. Miss 
Mary Hinton approaches 
this climax with finely- 
judged emphasis, so that 
at the end both the strength 
and the weakness of 
Madame de Barthas are 
entirely convincing. 

M. Mauriac owes much 
of his popularity to the 
way he always leaves a 
door open to. spiritual 
things while keeping so 
closely to warmly human 
relationships. In this play 
his door is the daughter, 
Emmanuele, who radiates 
goodness and believes, until 
her love-affair begins, that 
she has a vocation to be a 











MASCULINE GLAMOUR—II 


Miss JILL FuRSE 
Mr. PETER CoKE 


. Mtss Mary Hinton 


Mr. Eric PorTMAN 


nun. 

The play is intensely 
interesting, even if in 
this English translation 


the language often seems 

blunt and crude. It is 

M. Mauriac at his best. 
D. W. 
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Southerners and Such-like 


E are not rude in Gampford; 
we are merely homely and 
friendly. But our methods 
seem to puzzle visitors to our city a 
good deal, and particularly those who 
come to us from the South of England. 
A stranger in our midst is usually 
introduced to our customs and folk- 
lore at an early stage in his visit. On 
arrival at the station platform he will 
generally take a quick look round him 
and then ask a porter what time he can 
catch a train back again. And the 
porter will generally say quite simply, 
“T don’t know”; but then, feeling that 
this is a somewhat terse and unfriendly 
way of answering a fellow-creature, he 
will generally add in order to break 
the ice, ‘And I don’t care either.” 
We in Gampford recognise this as the 
standard opening for persiflage of a 
genial order. ** Nor more I wouldn’t care 
about nothing neither if I had to live in 
a place like this,” we might respond. 
And the porter would probably say, 
“Well, what d’ you want to come here 
for anyway?” And thus encouraged 
we should launch forth into an account 
of our family and business affairs; and 
the porter would probably tell us that 
he had a brother who was in business 
in the south and that now he came to 
think of it there was a train at 7.30, 
because that was the one his brother 
usually caught back. And then he 
would take our luggage to the taxi on 
the strict understanding that he was 
only doing it to oblige a friend, and 
would inform the taxi-driver that the 
correct: fare to our destination was 
one-and-ninepence and that if he tried 
to charge any more he would get such 
a thick ear the next time he showed 
himself in the station yard that his 
own mother wouldn’t know him. 


UCH the same process would then 

be repeated with the taxi-driver. 
_**Ho, going to a posh hotel, are you?” 
he-might say. ‘ Well, it’s a good thing 
some folks have plenty of brass to 
throw away.” If we were to weaken, if 
we were to respond with an icy stare 
or with a hint that it was nothing to 
do with the taxi-driver where we were 
going, we should inevitably be taken 
the long way round, the fare would 
inevitably be three-and-sixpence, and 
there might even be a distressing scene 
about it outside the portals of the 
Hotel Magnifico. But a citizen of 
Gampford would never weaken. “It’s 
them swindlers that drive taxis that 
get all the brass these days,” we should 
answer, and before we reached the 


Hotel Magnifico we should have 
learned the whole history of the taxi- 
driver’s complex family affairs, together 
with his belief that young Ted never 
would do no good with that bicycle 
shop the way he was carrying on. 

In Gampford, in fact, every minute 
of life is competitive. Every contact 


with a fellow-creature is a contact 
between two adversaries sparring 


warily for an opening. The dull-witted, 
the haughty or the nervous may dress 
themselves in fine raiment as much as 
they like; they may roll about the 
town in expensive cars driven by 
expensive chauffeurs. But it will avail 
them nothing. Every time they stop 
to buy an evening paper they will have 
to bear cross-examination on whether 
or not they have backed a winner that 
afternoon. And whenever they ask 
the way they will have to expect 
questions as to what they are going to 
do when they get there, followed 
probably by unconcealed disapproval 
of their plans. We are interested in 
our fellow-men in Gampford. But if 
any of them fail to give satisfactory 
answers to our questions they will be 
left in no doubt that in our opinion 
they have suffered a heavy defeat in 
our own particular brand of verbal war- 
fare. We are, in fact, prepared to treat 
all men as brothers—that is to say, as 
rather bumptious younger brothers 
who need to be kept in their place. 

Small wonder, then, that the poor- 
spirited and mouse-like Southerner 
who occasionally strays into our midst 
is left dazed and bewildered by the 
impact of a civilisation so much more 
robust than his own. He may be seen 
sometimes, a shy and shrinking crea- 
ture, standing in City Square, having 
escaped from the station without a 
porter and ignored by the taxi-drivers, 
wondering whether he dare ask a 
passer-by how to reach his destination 
by tram. And if he stands there longer 
than half-a-minute a native of Gamp- 
ford, leaning against an adjacent lamp- 
post, will probably say genially, “Well. 
they’ve picked ’im.” 


To such a remark any one of us of 


course would instantly reply, “Ay, 
and I could have told you they would.” 
We should then wait with interest to 
learn what the conversation was about. 
But the unhappy South-countryman 
usually says, “Picked who?” with a 
look of bewilderment on his face, to 
which the man of Gampford will reply, 
“Why, young Charlie, 0’ course.” 
And then in his abysmal unwisdom 
the harassed stranger will probably 


admit that he has never heard of 
young Charlie and that even now he 
doesn’t know what he has been picked 
for. And from that moment his cause 
is utterly and completely lost. 

The lamp-post-leaner will slowly 
take his pipe out of his mouth and 
slowly push his hat to the back of his 
head. For about thirty seconds he will 
register speechless astonishment. Then 
he will turn swiftly and stop the nearest 
passer-by. “Hey!” he will exclaim, 
“there’s a chap here as hasn’t heard 
o’ Charlie Smith’s row wi’ captain 
o’ Gampford Cricket Team.” — And 
instantly purposeful men, beaming 
with the friendly desire to impart 
information, will bear down upon the 
stranger. He will become the vortex 
of a small but excited crowd, each one 
anxious that the precise view of the 
case which he favours shall be presented 
fairly to an unbiased mind. A short 
elderly man with a drooping moustache 
and large, pale, watery, melancholy 
eyes will clutch him by the arm and 
say reproachfully, “Young man, don't 
you know nowt?” And a large young 
one will attempt to browbeat him into 
admitting that Charlie Smith never did 
ought to have been picked for Satur. 
day, not for Gampford First, he didn’t. 


O* what avail is it now that the 
stranger is a man of substance and 
position in his own home district, re- 
spected by all but intimate only with 
the very highest circles? Gampford 
casts such inessentials to the winds. 
Judged by the Charlie Smith standard 
the stranger is a man of straw. He may 
attempt to escape by force from the 
crowd which has so suddenly fallen 
upon him; but such an attempt is cer- 
tain to be useless. At least two members 
of the crowd and possibly a whole de- 
tachment are bound to be going his way 
and will regard it as their plain duty to 
escort so ignorant a stranger to his very 
door, doing their best at the same time 
to make him see reason over this matter 
of Charlie Smith. And, being a South- 
erner, the stranger will find some diff- 
culty in explaining them away when 
he arrives at the sumptuous office he 
is about to visit. 

But a day later, or a week later, ot 
some time in the distant future, the 
thought may strike the lamp-post- 
leaner of City Square that perhaps 
after all the stranger from the South 
wasn’t particularly interested it 


whether Charlie Smith ought to have 
played for the Gampford Cricket Team 
But he will reject the idea 


or not. 
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“ Perhaps we’ll see you both in a fortnight’s time, then, if nothing worse happens before that.” 


off-hand. “Nay,” he will reflect, “he 
was quite polite when I spoke to him 
in the first place.” 

Southerners, in fact, have a lot to 
learn before they venture into these 
parts. H. W. M. 


Daily Help 


* RS. LEATHERBARROW,” 
M I said apologetically, though 
not for the first time, “when 
you dust the mantelpiece would you 
mind taking care that you don’t pull— 
er—that the connecting-flex doesn’t 
pull out of the electric clock? It stops 
it, you know.” 

Mrs. Leatherbarrow split a withering 
glance between me and the clock and 
drew in the deep breath of umbrage. 
_ “Pity those electric things was ever 
invented. I wouldn’t ’ouse one if I 
had me way. Even the lady I does for 
Mondays just got one of them vacuous 
cleaners to save me kneelin’, she says, 


but would I use it? Not me! Tirin’ me 
pore feet with all that extra walkin’ 
—one of my figger, too. Me sister’s 
always on at me to go in for a diet or 
somethink. ‘But there,’ I says, ‘I’m 
not in your shoes, my lady! J’ve hooked 
my man, so what’s it matter what I 
look like?’ And though she says she 
wouldn’t marry any botherin’ beer- 
grazzlin’ feller if his head was hung 
with gold, ‘Ho!’ I says, ‘chance is a fine 
thing.’ So I acted stupid and wouldn’t 
lay a finger on the nasty viberatin’ 
contraption, and Madam got proper 
riled; but she’s a foreigner, so I 
makes allowances. French, she is, and 
gabbles at me that fast I can’t catch 
a word, even if I knew the lingo. I 
told me ’usbin’ who was in France in 
the War, and ’e says the French got 
very nervy with the ’orrible time they 
’ad over there, pore things, and that’s 
wot makes them talk so quick. And 
talkin’ of war, I say that wot that 
there Dooce and Fureor needs is 
a good day’s charrin’ to stop their 
chattermaggin’. What with the back- 
ache and feetache ’arf as bad as wot 


I get, they wouldn’t ’ave so much ’ot 
air to let off. And neckache, with 
cleanin’ off cobwebs! I won’t ’arbour 
any pictures in my house, and as to 
shelves and shelves of dust-trappin’ 
books .. .! 

“Looks as if the dog’s still moultin’, 
pore thing. I was only tellin’ the lady 
over the road I did for yesterday ‘ow 
‘is ‘airs stuck like glue over every- 
think. Fairation is fairation, but what 
with dog-’airs, and trackin’ in and out 
of the garden, and the gent scatterin’ 
‘is hashes broadcast on the carpets, 
and all these incatric nasty electric 
contraptions these days, not to speak 
of ’avin’ to strain up to ’igh dangerous 
mantelpieces like this . Well! 
bless me, Mum, if that rotten wire 
hasn’t pulled itself out of the clock 
again!” 


° ° 


“One unfurnished room in quiet house, 
with cupboard for middle-aged woman.” 
“ Wanted” Advt. in Essex Paper. 


Taking Auntie? 
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“-FOOK here, I’ve come to ask 
your advice. I know you’re 
fearfully busy and you'll wish 

me at Jericho, but quite frankly, you ’re 

probably the only person in the whole 
of Little Fiddle-on-the-Green who can 
help me.” 

“T’ll do my best. Do sit down and 
tell me what it is.” 

“Oh, I won’t sit down, thank you. 
I prefer walking about. Sometimes I 
walk about for hours. There’s quite a 
worn place in the carpet at home. The 
fact is—— Look here, I don’t know 
that I can tell you after all.” 

“Just as you like, of course.” 

“On the other hand, I must have 
advice. I’m simply helpless without 
it. Good heavens! was that your cat ? 
It was absolutely under my feet, you 
know—but still, I’m sorry if I kicked 
it. Puss! Not very good-tempered, is 
it? Some pets are so friendly. Now 
look here, this must never go any 





Approaching the Expert 


further. I mean, if I thought you’d 
ever breathe one word of it outside 
this room I’d cut my tongue out before 
uttering a syllable. Have I your oath ?” 

“Naturally, anything you tell me in 
confidence is 

“Perhaps it really would be wiser to 
say nothing at all.” 

‘Perhaps it would.” 

“Well, the fact is I’ve written a 
novel and I want to know the best way 
of getting it published. Not that it has 
the least chance of ever being published. 
There isn’t any question about that. 
All I want you to tell me is, what is 
the best way to set about getting it 
published. Don’t tell me to send it 
to an agent, because I’ve definitely 
decided not to do that.” 

“Then you must send it direct to a 
publisher. Typescript, of course ?”’ 

“No, it isn’t typewritten. But my 
writing is so clear that it won’t make 
the least difference. Anyway, that’s 
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not the point. The point is, I want 
your advice about getting it published, 
For instance, I haven’t the least idea 
where to send it.” 

“Well, different publishing houses 
specialise in different kinds of——” 

“Naturally, I know that. (Sorry; it 
must have been rickety before. I'll 
prop it up against the wall.) Of course, 
it’s in dialect. Oh, didn’t I say so? 
It’s a bit outspoken in a way, and yet 
not in another, if you see what I mean,” 

“T think Mutton and Dutton go in 
for: ; 

“Oh, excuse me, but you’re abso. 
lutely mistaken there. They don’t at 
all. That I do know.” 

“Then Bopley Hopp, I 
think.” 

“They ’re not in the least interested 
in first novels. They go in for well. 
known names. No, they’re no use at all. 
Another thing is, I’ve put a tremend- 
ous amount of political propaganda 
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into the book. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if the Centre-forward Book-of-the-Hour 
Club didn’t choose it.” 

“Really? I don’t know that a 
propaganda novel at the moment has 
quite the same a 

“You’re wrong. Definitely and 
absolutely wrong. Then again: I’ve 
written it in an extraordinarily modern 
style throughout. No capital letters, 
no quotation marks, and _ practically 
no punctuation marks. The first part 
is blank verse, and then at the end it 
becomes a kind of play, only without 
any dialogue.” 

“There is a publishing house that 
rather goes in for the experimental 
type 0 ” 

“T know exactly what you’re going 
to say, and I don’t agree. I’ve already 
thought of them, and made up my 
mind that they’re utterly and com- 
pletely useless. They wouldn’t touch 
it with the end of a barge-pole. Some- 
times I think of sending the whole 
thing, just as it stands, to the B.B.C.” 

“But they don’t——” 

“I’m not at all sure you’re right 
about that. Anyway, it could perfectly 
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well be adapted or something. 
course what I really want is to get it 
published. As soon as possible.” 

“Yes. Well . 

“You successful writers are all 
exactly alike! I suppose it’s very 
natural. You just turn out book after 
book, practically in your sleep, and you 
don’t realise what it’s like to have 
slaved and toiled for months at a piece 
of work, only to be sneered at at the 
end of it all and told there’s no 
market for it. Everything is so com- 
mercialised nowadays that nobody 
thinks of anything at all except making 
money. I knew it was a mistake to 
tell you about it, but you dragged it 
out of me! I’ve a very good mind to go 
straight home and put the whole thing 
on the fire. I’m sorry if I’ve damaged 
the table-leg—I didn’t realise what I 
was kicking.” 

“It doesn’t matter at all. The 
furniture is here to be kicked. So is the 
cat. And so, naturally, am I. And 
whilst you are moving about, would 
you mind ringing the bell? I wish to 
order myself a stiff drink.” 





E. M. D. 


But of 
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“ My dear, could you sleep a wink without dear Mr. Chamberlain?” 


Arthur’s Farewell 


A slowly answered Arthur from | 

the barge: 

“Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambition; 

The world is too much with us. 
and soon 

The fiery Cicero with ferret eyes 

Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s 
hold, 

As when a Gryphon through the 
wilderness, 

Fluting a last wild carol ere her death, 


Late 


Pursues the Arimaspian, who by 
stealth 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to 
day. 


I dread him not, nor all his giant 
brood. 

I smote the sledded Polacks on the 
ice, 

Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli, 

And left a name at which the world 
grew pale. 

Alone I did it. 
nunnery, go! 

Let me have menabout me thatare fat.” 


Get thee to a 
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“Well, Sir, how does that feel—a bit tight?” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“Bloody Clavers” or “ Bonnie Dundee”? 

ASKED whether she had noticed any particular changes 
during her long seventeenth-century life, the centenarian 
Lady ELPHiInstoun remarked that when it began “there 
was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his clavers,” and now it 
was ending “there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ wi’ his 
knocks”’—the sardonic pun summing up pretty succinctly 
a hundred years of religious controversy florid with martyrs 
and persecutors of every pugnacious sect in Scotland. It is 
the tragedy of such strife to look exceptionally brutal and 
mean after the event; for if its causes (as G. K. C. main- 
tained) are the ones most worth fighting for, their champions 
are professionally committed to more Christian means of 
composing them. The story of John Graham of Claverhouse 
(DuckwortH, 12/6), admirably retold by Miss HENRIETTA 
and the late Mr. AListarR TAYLER, is a case in point. It 
clears the reputation of a great and disinterested soldier 
from the more repellent charges urged by contemporary 
Covenanters and latter-day Whigs. It substantiates the 
dangerous proclivities of the former. Its critical treatment 
of out-of-the-way documents is an historical delight. But 
as the record of incompatible brands of piety it is an 
example to deter. 


Eastern Panorama 


To return to India after ten years’ absence in the West 
was Mr. RANJEE G. SHAHANT’s fortunate experience. Much 
had changed in the interval, and Indian Pilgrimage (JosEPH, 
15/-) faithfully and thoroughly records the developments 
and reactions in every department of life. Observation and 
conversation are mingled and there is frequent change of 
subject, so that the work is imperfect in form; but in the 
end the reader gains a clear view of a country in a state of 
rapid transition. There are abuses and horrors which the 
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author has not shrunk from describing, but often enough 
a happier note is struck. Such judgments as Mr. SHanayy 
passes are eminently sane and one never detects the 
faintest breath of partisanship. Some strangely moving 
passages are included: shrewd comments and queer 
narrations. One is in contact throughout with a sensitive 
mind of a high order. 


English Triangle 


RosaMOND LEHMANN’s readers, who must number many, 
many thousands, will be glad to hear that her play, No 
More Music, has just been brought out in book form 
(Cotiins, 5/-); for few of them are likely to have had the 
opportunity of seeing it when it was acted on a Sunday 
night in London last year. As usual with Miss LEHMaNy’s 
stories the most interesting thing is the heroine, or rather 
in this case two heroines, for both the ladies are heroic in 
their way. Miriam, the modern girl, sees right through her 
man from the start; but neither this nor a devastating 
sense of humour prevent her from fighting to keep him, 
with all the arts she is mistress of, and winning by what 
may or may not have been murder. The other heroine is 
one of those thwarted young females that women novelists 
reproduce with such horrible conviction. Her earnestness 
and her abandon and her lumbering whimsicality when moved 
to passion are all authentic; what is more difficult to under. 
stand is how Jan ever found her attractive. Although the 
framework of the play is conventional (a triangle, as you 
may have guessed) the treatment is realistic and honest in 
an unusual way. Here are modern people without any 
NoEL Cowarp forced epigrams or PriesTLEY-DicKENs 
comics. Miriam at moments of emotional tension becomes 
more and more matter-of-fact; and when almost at hand- 
grips with Hilda she falls back on a nursery quip—as 
moderns do—*‘ Nice girls don’t snatch!” Bathos is always 
dogging the outbursts of these people’s souls. The other 
people on the West Indian island, Hilda’s Aunt Ada and 
Colonel and Mrs. Gobbett, are treated with similar restraint. 
A commercial dramatist would have made them figures 
of fun for “character actors’”—but this Miss LEHMANN 
conscientiously (perhaps too conscientiously) avoids. 


A Garden in Suffolk 


An East Anglian cottage smothered in nettles—and the 
ramblers of a previous tenant with a weakness for pergolas— 
what could offer a more arduous series of week-ends to an 
owner who cannot afford a longer spell of residence? Any 
record of horticultural conquest isa boon to the horticultural. 
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“What man with a beard gives you the creeps?” 
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h minded; and Miss PHorBE FENWICK 
: Gaye's Week-End Garden (CoLuts, 
e 


| 8/6) would, one feels, have been wholly 
8g admirable if she had pruned the 
vi personal reveries and »vouchsafed still 














































™ further details of her courageous and 
capable procedure. She has a sound 
sympathy for rural tradition, though 
her accounts of permanent planting 
would have to be technically amplified 
7 for the inexpert. Moreover she kept 
ses bees—the only live-stock to tolerate 
he an absentee landlord; she extended 
‘i her range of grass so that her bulbs 
Yi could take care of themselves; she 
Ps eschewed most annuals as not for the 
ps non-resident and avoided such suburban 
ve pitfalls as rock-gardens, tennis-courts 
a and “garden furniture.” Her obvious | 
ng mistakes were her large steel windows nis 
m, —always alien and out-of-scale in an a5 || 5) B 
- old cottage—and the sparrow-maiming is By ty 
= wire over her thatch, which occasional Wh WEAN AY BY . a Ale 224 
” vigilance and a few slight repairs oh MSY | Nee, TAN 815) _- Ye, a Wed 
e would have rendered unnecessary. eat yh NUNS Zh Gog Y: : "7 sa d A 
: MN Ric Med oar 
” ! BN AEN HN alae F AY A 
he The Royal Borough i) } ‘DV eee Lea 
= Miss RacHEL Fercuson describes ae BEN NY 
- her Passionate Kensington (JONATHAN 
ny CaPE, 8/6) as a typical account of a 
— Kensington year. It is that. A lifelong _ 
es resident herself, she has cast a shrewd "| mM: ea at 
= and knowing eye on her homeland, its L, }] WS Bone 
be: events and peoples. But she throws a ni? | a a A aw 
ys wider net. She has been inspired to . AT Pin Waa 
ve enlarge her work into a kind of Hk {I Ibi) | I wi hes -. 
e commonplace book in which to set NA I Hae | MAKI 2 ( 
down her emotions and reactions on bial 
at any subject that cropped up. She ene : 
os moves from ghosts to hairdressers. — 
from classical music to film-stardom. is ~ ard 
Here you have a dissertation on ballet, = SAW 
there one on cats. Now she explains see 7 AN 
the | @2 unbroken absence from the Boat- rd. ; ae, 
eh Race, and now moralises on the coming TAs ws 
- to the surface of enormous women ss ae 
_ | during the sales. As she is sometimes Lh OT ae . 
ny . . 6 Wary 
ai. | Stious, often amusing (It isn’t a cake, 
it’s a gatto) and always entertaining, 
it follows that she has turned out a EGOISM 





very good book, and one not only for 

her fellow-Kensingtonians. There are 

some curious omissions in her list of 

past and present residents. Dealing 

only with the former, one finds no 

mention of HUBERT PARRY, STANFORD, 

or Harry PLUNKET GREENE, or, of special interest to 
Mr. Punch, CHARLES KEENE and Anstry GuTHrie. And— 
this by way of the sting in the tail—she must never again 
allow herself to misquote a poet to whom, by the queerest 
of slips, she alludes as Lord ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Lure of the Low Countries 


Belgium, with what Rossetti called its “heavy, well- 
ept landscape ” and its magnificent little cities, may well 
attract this year holiday-makers to whom adjacent frontiers 
are practically closed; and with Mr. Brian Lunn to 


“CoME HERE, Dora! 
“THANK YOU, 


I wants you!” 
=Ric! put I waNTsS MYSELF! ” 


George Du Maurier, May 20th, 1882 


prepare and fortify them with his retrospective survey they 
will be less likely to waste time over the wrong objectives. 
Bathing ?—here are Ostend, Knocke and Blankenberghe. 
Peace ?—why not Paliseul or Lierre? A cultured past and 
a dignified present ?—Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Malines and 
Liége are all inexpensively visited; and though the tour of 
the battlefields, with a reconstructed Nieuport and Ypres 
thrown in, is not catered for in The Charm of Belgium 
(Harrap, 8/6), it is scheduled as available. Mr. Lunn is 
primarily concerned with the art of the Low Countries and 
its historical background—his interpretation of Boscu and 
the BREUGHELS is particularly lively and sympathetic. It 
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is a pity that he has chosen to stop short of the nineteenth- 
century painters; for the amateur whose Brussels fails to 
include ALFRED STEVENS, HENRI DE BRAEKELEER and 
Léon FrREpERIC will have ignored what many of us feel is 
the best the capital has to offer. 


Naval Adventure 


Under the title Adventures Ashore and Afloat (HARRAP, 
18/-), Admiral Sir Rocer Keyes presents as a sort of 
retrospective postscript to the already published memoirs 
of his later career the story of 
his first twenty years at sea. 
The narrative gives a lively 
picture of the varied experi- 
ence which fell to the lot of 
many young Naval officers 
during the closing years of the 
last century and the opening 
ones of the present. Boat- 
cruising in pursuit of Arab 
slave dhows, glimpses of 
South American revolutions, 
operations in China during the 
Boxer rebellion—the whole 
diversified by equestrian inter- 
ludes such as have so irresist- 
ible anattraction forsailormen 
—areamong the chief episodes 
of what might fairly be termed 
a busy existence. In China the 
future Admiral commanded 
the destroyer Fame, whose 
light draught made her spec- 
ially suitable for river naviga- 
tion, and he was thus able to 
play a prominent part in the 
capture of the Taku Forts. 
His adventurous disposition 
led him to get himself ap- 
pointed as A.D.C. to’ General 
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drove Huco into exile for eighteen years, or even of the 
truly tragic occurrences that overshadowed him, except 
in so far as they were associated with his one devastating 
obsession and with the fury of authorship that periodically 
consumed him. At his bidding “the exact and courageous 
word would step from the ranks in its glistening armour 
even before he summoned it,” and the chambermaid and 
the butcher’s wife, we are given to understand, were 
equally complacent. This book, by one of the great 
poet’s family, holds nothing that is pleasant and _ very 
little that is at all worthy of its author’s illustrious literary 
connections. 


Danger Ahead 


Mr. E. R. PunsHon has 
often allowed his Bobby Owen 
to grouse amiably and rather 
unreasonably about a_ police. 
man’s unhappy lot, but in 
Suspects — Nine (GOLLANcz, 
7/6) the Detective-Sergeant has 
genuine cause for complaint. 
In short, while the murder 
of the Tamars’ butler was 
being investigated the auth- 
orities at Scotland Yard 
decreed that Bobby should 
live with the T'’amars and act 
as a kind of watch-dog. True 
that he managed to maintain 
his reputation for sound 
sleuthing, but to live in a 
house that contained Mr. and 
Mrs. Tamar was almost an 
occupation in itself and _ far 
from a pleasant one. Mr. 
PunsuHon’s sense of humour 
saves a story that contains 
a superabundance of sordid 
motives from becoming tire- 
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GASELEE, and in that capacity 
he was able to take part in 
the relief of the Peking Lega- 
tions, incidentally not without 
incurring the displeasure of 
his naval superiors. The book 
is one which, in the words of 
Mr. Wrnston CHURCHILL’s 
foreword, amply demonstrates 
that “romance and adventure did not desert the British 
Navy when steam and armour transformed its shape.” 


sixteen.” 


Tarnished Gold 


The author of Les Misérables and Notre-Dame de Paris 
enjoyed the act of writing. “To grasp his pen,” M. LEon 


Daubert declares, “ brought him a similar pleasure to that of 


clasping a woman in his arms. Those were his two major 
needs, and each was augmented by the other.” In The 
Tragic Life of Victor Hugo (HEINEMANN, 12/6) this theme 
is developed to the exclusion of any serious consideration 
of the classic writings themselves, of the political faith that 





“I don’t give a hoot if your combined ages add up 
to a hundred-and-eighteen, you've each got to be over 


some, but Bobby has frequently 
been engaged with happier 
results under more favourable 
conditions. 


A Busy Week-End 


In the hands of an un- 
accomplished novelist Death 
at Half Term (LoNaMANS, 7/6) might have run a rough and 
uneasy course. Miss JOSEPHINE BELL, however, has mixed 
up small boys and their parents and masters with a com- 
pany of professional actors, who had arrived at the school 
to play Twelfth Night, and proceeds most efficiently to 
control this curiously-assorted crowd. Then, always lavish, 
in addition to a murder she provides a series of thefts for 
our mystification. Among an array of striking portraits 
those of the young urchins who, with a murder at their very 
doors, were not slow to exercise their detective powers are 
exceptionally noteworthy. Apart from a not entirely 
happy account of a cricket match between fathers and sons 
this story is unreservedly commended. 
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